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“s- the stick forward sufficiently fast to feed the 
; saw and at the same time turn it a little over on 
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Gene: fe Farmer anv Avpany Cuttivaror. 
Aceangliifons have been made by the respec- 

_ tive publishers of these two well known papers, 
afier the first of January next. 
The new paper is to be published at Albany, 
mt Y. and edited by W. Gaylord and L. Tuck- 
The well earned reputation which the| , 

see Farmer possesses cannot fail to give 
apilitional worth tothe Cultivator, valuable as 
it has been under the able management of its 
late Editor, the lamented Buel. Although we 
are aware that the monthly will be rich in orig- 
inal matter both practical and theoretical ; yet 
we cannot but regret the loss of the Genesee as 
a weekly paper. We have had the pleasure of 
reading it ever since its commencement, and 
we shall very much miss the weekly treat to 
which we have been so long accustomed. The 
price of the united papers wiil be one dollar per 
annum, and we should like to forward the names 


of any who are desirous of taking it. 
‘’ 
Tue best rorm For A Movutp Boarp. We! 


are glad to find that the manufacturers of cast 
iron ploughs are generally improving the pat- 
terns of their ould boards for greensward, by 
making them longer and less concave or curv- 
ving. -It has been an error to make them so 
short as heretofore, and another error was the 
making them too curving, hence they were not 
so easy to hold, and they also became clogged 
with dirt which made much more friction. This 
coating of dirt was a lesson to the manufacturer 
which ought to have been regarded long ere 
this. It told him that this cavity ought to have 
Teen filled up. A mould board and share should 
combine the properties of what may be called a 
spiral wedge, and hence the rules laid down 
long ago by Jefferson, that the more straight 
lines that we get in it the better. 

We believe a wooden mould board, and of 
course the turn of a pattern for an iron one, 
might be very expeditiously made by means of 
one of the ‘‘ up and down” saws which we of- 
ten times find in the shops of wheelwrights for 
sawing out fellies to wheels. This saw is in 
fact a sawmill in miniature, being a small nar- 
row saw that moves up and down in a vertical 
frame. By taking a piece of timber of the re- 
qimred size and length, let the saw enter, push 


“its axis. The cut of the saw would represent 
_ the twist of a screw but present straight sides 
both across and longitudinally. We have nev- 
Wer seer this tried but it looks right to us in the 
“mind's eye.” Why will not some one who 


has one of these machines try it, and let us 


| 





kaeow the result 7 


WINTHROP, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


Premium Orrerev.—Farm Buildings.—We 
coincide with the opinion of our correspondent 
‘“M” ina former number of our paper, that 
there is a great lack of judicious arrangement 


in most of the farm buildings in this State. | 


Nothing adorns a farm more than a good buil- 
dings well arranged, and in order to draw atten- 
tion to the subject, the Proprietors of the Maine 
Farmer propose to offer the following premium 
to the person who shall hand in the best plan of 

“farmery,’’ or suite of buildings necessary 
for an ordinary farm including house or cottage 
—reference being had to neatness, convenience, 
economy and beauly—lo include the most room in 
the least space, and the most finish at the least ex- 
pense, OnE Votume or THE Maine Farmer 
neatly bound. They propose to have the sev- 
eral plans engraved and published. The sev- 
eral plans will be submitted to a Committee of 
judicious practical men. The plans to be han- 
ded in by the first of March, 1840. Ground 
plans and elevation are desired—and a general 
estimate of the expenses, 

We are aware that the premium offered is 
not very large, but still it is all that we are able 
to give ; and must be considered as an earnest 


of what we would do if we could. 
—_—<—— 
Original. 


Why not have an Agricultural Sociely in Frank- 
lin County ?—Mr. Hotmes: I attended the 
Cattle Show at Winthrop the other day, and 
was much pleased with «the appearance of the 
animals presented. I think the Agricultural 
Society has been a great benefit to the farmers 
in that section, and to all, as far as its influence 
has extended. 

But the residents in Franklin County, being 
60 far from Winthrop, can seldom attend the 
Show, or feel the benefit of the Society. There- 
fore I am desirous that a like one should be for- 


'in Maine. 





med in this County. Our soil, if rightly man- 
aged, would be as productive as that in Kenne- | 
bec—and our land being new for grazing, it) 
would give us the advantage over them, of rais- | 
ing cattle. 

If our farmers could be ‘‘ waked up” upon 
this subject by a tore general circulation of 
your paper, or by some other means it would 
greatly oblige a Franklin Farmer. 

Dec. 2, 1839, 

Norr. We believe that there is a Society 
incorporated in that County--all that is needed 
therefore, is a few spirited, resolute and perse- 
vering individuals to take hola of the business 
and ‘‘ make it walk.”” They must make up their 


minds before they begin, to do a great deal of | 


drudgery—to spend a good deal of time—to 
bear a good deal of blame, and occasionally 
some abuse—to work hard, and for pay, take a 
draft on the Bank of Conscience, payable in 
the conseiousness of having endeavored to do 
some good in their lives. That’s all. If half a 
dozen men will do this there can be as good an 





Agricultura: Society in Franklin as any where’ 


No, 49. 


, 1839. 


You have flocks and herds of the 
first order—good farmers and good mechanics, 
and the State is pledged to give you us much 
money as you will raise yourselves, up to $300. 
What more do you want ?—Eb. 


—<—=>-__ 
ORDER AND NEATNESS 5 
Or the Force of Indwidual Example. 


These two virtues generally go together, and 
you seldom see one without the other. In il- 
lustration of their benefits on the one hand, 
and the evils which result from their neglect on 
the other, let me introduce to the notice of the 
reader the following sketches, which he may 
have seen before. They are pictures of village 
life,but lessons may be drawn from them to suit 
the city, as well as the farm-house and cottage. 

The village of Decay is situated somewhere 
in New-England. The land is good, and the 
people have all the means of comfort and hap- 
piness, but they dont know exactly how to use 
them. We shall give a sketch of Capt. Seth 
Wideopen’s house, which is a sample of the 
whole town. Capt. Wideopen, by the vy f is 
a good sort of man enough, and is well off, as 
the saying gues. He has two hundred acres of 
land; but he has not the good sense to observe 
the advice of the old rhymes—- 


“Tis folly in the extreme to till 
Extensive fielvs, and till them ill. 

The farmer, pleased, may boast aloud 
His bushels sown, his acres ploughed, 
And, pleased, indulge the cheering hope 
That time will bring a plenteous crop. 
Shrewd common sense sits laughing ly, 
And sees his hopes abortive die, 

For, when maturing seasons smile, 

Thin sheaves shall disappoint his toil, 
Advised, this empty pride expel ; 

Til little, and that little well. 

Of taxing, fencing, toil, no more 

Your ground requires when rich than poor ; 
And more one fertile acre yields 

Than the huge bredth of barren fields.” 


The captain is also ignorant of the advanta- 
ges to be found in following the injunctions laid 
down by the same writer, as follows:— 


“ Neat be your farms : ’tis long confessed 
The neatest farmers are the best. 

Each bog and marsh, industrious, drain, 
Nor let vile balks deform the plain 

No bushes on your headlands grow 

Nor briers a s)oven’s culture show. 

Neat be your barns, your houses neat, 
Your doors be clean, your court-yards sweet ; 
No moss the sheltering roof enshroud, 
Nor wooden panes the window cloud, 

No filthy kennels foully flow, 

Nor weeds with ranking poison grow ; 
Bot shadesexpand, and fruit-trees bloom, 
And flowering shrubs exhale perfume. 
With pales your garden circle round ; 
Defend, enrich, and clean the ground ; 
Prize high this ‘pleasing, useful rood, 

And fill with vegetables good.” 


The fact is that there is more comfort in neat- 
ness and order than most people think of.— 
There is also much virtue in these things. 
They stamp themselves, after long habit, on 
the mind and heart, and, to some extent, mould 
the intellectual and moral character, No be- 
ing but a pig is happy and at ease in the midst 
of filth and confusion; and if a person by Hving 
among them for a longtime, gets :econciled to 
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them, he is so far depraved and degraded tow- 
ard the standard of one of the lowest of the 
brute creation. 

But to be a little particular, Capt. Wide- 
open’s house stands on a broad street that rans 
for a mile inlength through the village of De- 
cay. It is an old farm-house, one story high, 
with its gable end ‘to the street. In front of the 
house is the wood-pile, spread out so as to cov- 
era rood of ground. As you pass by, the barn, 
cow-house and yard, with its morass of manure 
in high flavor, salutethe eye and nose. The 
pig pen, wide open and in full view, Is between 
the house and barn. Ina warm day the con- 
gregation of vaporsis overwhelming. The well, 
the wash shed, the wood shed, all are in full 
view to the passers by. ‘lhe space around the 
front door is defiled by the pigs, who root and 
grunt there by day, and by the geese, who roust 
there by night. 

Thus all the unsightly and unseemly objects 
are spread out to view, and the scene ts embel- 
lished by the addition of broken sleighs, sleds, 
ploughs, wagons, carts, old posts, &c. There 
lies a shapeless heap of stones ; yonder is a 
gate hanging by one hinge, which will soon be 
broken for want of care. Here is a pair of 
bars thrown down; there the stone wall has 
tumbled over! 

Such is the scene presented by the residence 
of a wealthy, respectable farmer in New-Eng- 
land; and | am sorry to say there are hundreds, 
nay thousands, like it in New-England--ay, in 
New-Enygland! Not that every village is a 
Decay, or every farmer a Wideopen. No! 
Some of our villages are delightful, and some 
of our country people are patterns of good or- 
der and neatness. But Iam speaking of those 
who are not so. And if these pages should 
come into the hands of any person, in New- 
England or out of it, who ts ignorant of the 
advantages of neatness and order, let me urge 
upon him, as worthy of immediate attention, 
the following remarks, drawn from observation 
and experience. 

1. The house of a man, which, like Capt. 
Wideopen’s, is marked by disordet, confusion 
aud want of cleanliness out-of-doors, is general- 
ly the same in-doors, 

2. Where there is confusion and want of 
neatness, though there may be plenty of bread, 
butter, milk, cheese, fuel, clothing and eng 
necessaries, there ts little comfort, little thrift, 
litle good nature, little kindness, little religion, 
little beauty, litthe peace or happiness. 

3. Children brought up inthe midst of con- 
fusion and want of cleanliness, are likely to be 
low, vulgar and vieious in their tastes and in 
their character, Let fathers and mothers con- 
sider that, if they bring up their children in this 
way, they are schooling them to be drunkards, | 
profane, mean, base, wicked and despised; | 
that the schooling of home is the most lasting 
of all schooling; that the ferule of the school-| 
master cannot eflace what the father and moth- 
er have taught; that the preache® cannot des- 
troy the die stamped upon the young heart at 
home by parental example ! Look to this, ye 
fathers and mothers, and if for your own sakes 
ye are indifferent to neatness and order, for the 
sake of the young immediately around you, be 
no longer so! 

4. There is a constant tendency in the want 
of order and neatness to cause ruin and waste; 
consequently a man who, like Capt. Wideopen, 
allows things to goon in this way, generally 
gets poorer and poorer, till at length, mortga- 
ges, embarrassinent, debt, losses and the law, 
bring him to poverty. 

5. Neatness and good order contribute to 
health, wealth and happiness; while opposite 
habits tend to disease, misery, poverty, vice 
and short life. 

Let us now turn to another scene. 











The yil- 


lage of Thrivewell is also a New-England vil-|set them a good example. 





jage, and is remarkable for its pleasant, cheer- 


ful aspect. Every person who rides through it 
is delighted; and the place has such a reputa- 
tion, that the land ts worth more, and the houses, 
will sell for more, than almost any other place of 
the kind you can name, And this arises from 
the good taste, neatness and‘order, which char- 
acterize the inhabitants; IL will give you a 
sketch of the house belonging. to Capt. John 
Pepperidge; a careful, correct, upright man, 
who has risen from poverty, to ease and compe- 
tence, by industry, economy and prudence. 

His house stands three or four rods back 
from the street; the front yard is green, gragsy 
and decorated with handsome trees. The wood 
pile is fenced in; the barn yard, pig-pen,&e. are 
also tidily fenced. It is a favorite proverb with 
with Pepperidge, that there should be a place 
for every thing, and that every thing should be in| 
us place. ‘This is his great maxim; and he not 
only observes it himsell, but he requires every 
man, woman and child about him to observe it| 
also. He says it saves him one hundred dol- 
lars a year. 

He has other rules, such as a stitch in lime’ 
saves nine: thus, as soon as a stone falls off the | 
wall, he puts it up; when a rail gets out of the 
fence, he replaces it; when the gate is broken, 
it is forthwith repaired; if a clapboard is loose, | 
a nail clenches it. Thus, matters are kept tight | 
and tidy. Of awet day, instead of going to| 
the tavern, he spends his time in making little 
repairs. Atodd moments of leisure, he sets 
out trees and shrubs; thus, year by year beau- 
tifving his place, and rendering it not only more, 
comlortable, but also worth more money, in| 
case he should ever desire to sell it. 

Capt. Pepperidge takes great pleasure, and 
perhaps a little innocent pride, in his place, 
though, to say the truth, it 1s by no means cost- 
ly. He loves better to spend his time in ma- 
king it more convenient and pleasant, in setting 
out trees, improving the grounds, mending the 
fences, &c. than in going about to talk politics, 
or gossip upon other people’s business, or in 
haunting a tavern bar-room. In short, his home 
is comfortable, pleasant, delightful. It is neat 
and orderly, inside and out. And he has made 
it so; though his wife, having happily caught 
the influence of his example, eontributes her 
share to the good work. His children are well 
dressed, well educated, well behaved. Can 
sucha man he adrunkard? Can he be vicious? 
Can he be wicked? Whohas so good a chance 
of health, wealih and happiness? Who so like- 
ly to be respected by his neighbors? Who so 
likely to do good by influence and example? 
Come, Capt. Wideopen, | pray you learn a les- 
son of farmer Pepperidge! 

Let us Jook at the practical effect of Peppe- | 
ridge’s example. Formerly the village of| 
Thrivewell was called Uneasy Swamp, and was 
inhabited by a set of people becoming that | 
name. They were poor, ignorant, idle and un-| 
easy They were jealous of all rich people, | 
and considered the unequal distribution of prop- | 
erty a dreadful evil. They,were equally jeal- | 
ous of the wise, and considered the unequal dis- | 
tribution of knowledge a nuisance to be abated | 

| 
| 














They were also jealous of the virtuous, and 
hated nothing so mmich as a just and honest man, 
In short, they were, half a century ago, where 
some conceited but ignorant and ill-minded peo- | 
ple are now, willing to level every body and) 
thing to theirown standard. If a candidate for 
office was up, who addressed their prejudices, | 
and coaxed them with promises, though mean-| 
ing tocheat them, he was the man for them. 
If he was known to be mean, slippery and un-! 
principled, fellow feeling seemed to render them | 
kind, andthe more ardently they espoused his | 
cause. Such was Uneasy Swamp; a plaice! 
which may. have its image still in some parts of 
the country. 








But Pepperidge came among the people and | 
They Respected | 
him, reviled him, hated him, ridiculed him, 





broke down his fences at night, and played him 
sundry mischievous ticks. But he was patient 
and tough in his patience, asthe tree that gave 
himaname; and he overcame them at last. 
One by one,.the villagers began to imitate hun. 
The small brown houses gradually lost their 
look of squallidness and aisorder, The Swamp 
emerged trom its shadow, and became a_culti- 
vated valley. ‘The little farmers and the hum- 
ble mechanics rose from their degraded condi- 
tion; education spreads its light; industry and 
frugality showerea down their blessings; and 
Uneasy Swamp became the flourishing village 
of ‘Thrivewell. 

And thus, though none of the people are what 
is called rich, none are poor. The small houses 
are neat, and the fruit-trees, the blossoming: 
shrubs, the green grass around them declare 
that the people are happy. ‘They are not mad 
in the foolish chase for riches, which is destroy- 
ing more peace in this country than all the bod- 
ily diseases our flesh isheir to. They are now, 
from better knowledge, satisfied that the rich 
man shall possess his wealih, both because they 
perceive that generally speaking, the laboring 
classes are the happiest, and that the security 
of property is the ouly steady impulse to econ- 
omy, industry, providence, and the other impor- 
tant village virtues. ‘They are more fond of 
knowledge, for they perceive that it increases 
their power of being happy. ‘They respect 
talent and wisdom, for they know that these are 
gifts sent by heaven for the guidance of man to 
happiness. In politics, they are staunch re- 
publicans, but always give their votes for men 
of sterling iutegrity. A man who has the gen- 
eral character of being an artful, intriguing of- 
fice-seeker, has no chance with them, ‘They 
are perhaps a little prejudiced against cities and 
city people. If they ever have any thing to do 
with a lawyer, they go to one who has been bred 
in the country, and one who was in early life a 
farmer.—They think, and, perhaps, justly, that 
while this rustic breeding gives a man au habit- 
vally honest aod plain turn of mind, it also ren- 
ders him more knowing, sagacious and jayora- 
ble in his feelings, in respect to country peo- 
ple. 

I cannot better close this sketch than by ia- 
troducing some lines which are much esteemed 
in the village of Thrivewell, Every many wo- 
man and child there knows them by heart, 

“* Let order o’er your time preside, 

And method a‘l your business yuide. 

Karly begin and end your toil, 

Nor let great tasks your hands embroil ; 

One thing at onee be sull begun, 

Contrived, resolved,.pursued and done. 

Ilire not for what yourselves can do, 

Aot send not when yourselves can go3 
Norts!l to-morrow’s lieht delay 
What might as well be done to-: 
By steady efforts all mea thrive, 
And long by moderate labor five ; 

While eager toil and anxious care; 
lealth, strength,.and peace, and life impair. 


Ly. 


Nor think a life of toil severe ; 

No lite has blessings so sincere. 

its meals so luscious, sleep su sweet, 

Such vigorous limbs, such health complete, 

No mind so active, brisk and way, 

As his who toils the liveleng day. 

A life of sloth drags hardly on ; 

Suns set too late and rise too svon. 

Youth, manhood, age, all liner slow 

To him who nothing has to do. 

The drone, a nuisance to the hive, 

Stays, but can scarce be said to live ; 

And well the bees, those judges wise, 

Plague, chace and sting him till he dies.” 
Fireside Education.) 

——<— 

A Prawn for the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural College in the State of Kentucky.—The 
Legislature to incorporate a joint stock compa- 
ny with a capital of $100,000, divided into 
shares of $100 each, the stockholders to be the 
corporation The corporation tohave the right 
to receive donations of any sort. 
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The State to subscribe one fourth as many 
shares as way be subscribed by individuals, &c., 
and each share have one vote, 

Of the stock subseribed one fourth only shall 
be paid in, the remainder bear such an interest, 
and be payable at such periods as the directory 
may appoint. beat aaa 

The government of the institution to be con- 
fided to a President and five Directors chosen 
by the stockholders, and to hold their offices for 
five years and until others are chosen. 

The capital stock paid in to be vested by the 
directory in the purchase of a farm (in such lo- 
cation in this State as they may select, regard 
being had among other things to the liberality 
of the patronaga extended to the institution by 
the various sections of the State,) and in the 
erection of necessary buildings thereon, and in 
the purchase of implements of agriculture and 
domestic animals, seeds, &c. 

The farm to be under the management of a 
Superintendant appointed by the Directory, and 
cultivated by the labor of the students and as- 
sistants. The various work shops and the re- 
fectory appended to the institution to be also 
under the management of the Superintendant. 

The students to complete their course of in- 
struction in four years, to labor on the farm or 
in the work shops four hours daily, and to pay 
a tuition fee of $ a year. 

The profits of the farm and of the academic 
department to be at the disposal of the directo- 
ry, to be applied to the purchase of a library 
and philosophical apparatus, or to be added to 
the fund debt at interest for the payment of the 
the professors, or be divided among the stock- 
holders. 

The course of instruction to be practical Ag- 
riculture aud the sciences most intimately con- 
nected with it; together with Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Modern Languages and Belle Let- 
ters. 

The academic department to be under the 
management of the President and such Profes- 
sors as the directory may appoint; — their sala- 
ries to be paid out of the interest of the funded 
debt, until other provision is made. 

When the directory may think the finances of 
the institution will justify it the profits of the 
academ#@ department may be appropriated to 
the payment of the President and Professors, 
and thus diminishing or extinguishing the inter- 
est onthe funded debt, and when the profits 
shall still increase and justity it, the directory 
may appropriate them to the repayment of the 
25 percent paidin; and whenthe profits may 
still further pyustify, the directory may declare 
dividends to the stockholders as in other corpo- 
rations. 

This charter to be perpetual, and the stock 
to be transferable by sale and assignmant as in 
other corporations. 

The superintendant of the farm and the Pres- 
ident and Directors of the Corapany to be cho- 
sen in all cases from among the stockholders; 
and a transfer of their interest to cause a for- 
feiture of their office. 

The corporation to be restricted to the owner- 
ship of only so much real estate as is strictly 
necessary to the design of the Institution, and 
not allowed to exercise any privilege peculiar 
to banking establishments, upon the penalty of 
a forfeiture of charter. 

A commissioner shall be appointed to procure 
subscriptions to the stock of the company, and 
when individuals or other corporations shall 
have subseri ved $09 shares and paid the sum of 
$20,000, the Governor shall be authorized to 
subscribe 20) shares and pay in $5000 on the 
part of the commonwealth; and when the gross 
sum of $25.00) shall be paid, a call of the 
stockholders to be made, a President and Di- 
rectors to be elected aad the Institution to be 
put in operation.—Franklin Farmer. 

The ladies will oblige us by wearing double soled 
shoes, now the weather is so cold. We ask it only 
for their owa sakes, 


SILKS. 


If any argument could be wanting to enforce 
on the citizens of this country the importance 
to them of engaging in earnest in the produc- 
tion of silk, it may be found in such announce- 
ments as the following, one of which we copy 
from a New-York paper:— 

‘*The Liverpool has brought out a very val- 
uable cargo, including in it sixty cases of figur- 
ed silks, of very rich fabric, and of the value 
of £10,000 each.” — New York Express. 


This cargo is but one of many such that are 
now hurried off to this country for sale, and to 
pay for which our gold and silver, the life blood 
of our commerce and prosperity, is drawn from 
usin millions. Here are a few boxes of silks, 
amounting to nearly three millions of dollars, 
probably half of what the agricultural surplus 
of this state will sell for at present prices. Who 
isto pay? What new state stocks are to go 
out to pay for these importations? The pre- 
cious metals we have not; cotton is a drug in 
the European market; our wheat is in the 
hands of the growers, who— unwisely we can- 
not help thinking—are holding on for higher 
prices; and all our other products united are 
|but as a drop in the bucket when weighed a- 
_gainst our enormous importations. Is it possi- 
ble that in such a state of things, any thing else 








of banks, can be expected? For several years 
past this nation has been acting precisely the 
part of a farmer whose sales of produce annual- 
ly amounts to three thousand dollars, and whose 
purchases of articles of luxury and extrava- 
gance, articles needless and perishable, amount 
to four thousand yearly, and who gives his 
creditor notes for the balance, with an annual 
interest. Every onécansee ata glance, that 
such an improvident farmer must sooner or la- 
ter ‘come to the wall,’ andthere is every indi- 
cation that what would be true of the individu- 
al, is likely to become true of the many. 

| There is, it appears clear to us, no alternative 
between more extensively feeding and clothing 
ourselves, and general bankruptcy as a nation. 
The resources of our country are ample, our 
citizens are industrious and energetic, we have, 
or may have, abundance of every kind of raw 
material, and nothing appears to be wanting but 
that the labor and industry of the country should 
be directed into proper channels, to insure an 
exemption from such continual and exhausting 
tribute to foreign nations. While we are in fa- 
vor of the utmost freedom in all pursuits, that is 
compatible with the public wellare, we are anx- 
ious that a proper feeling of independence and 
-honest reliance on ourselves should be inculca- 
'ted, as the only sure source of continual pros- 
| perity. To use a common phrase, the people of 
this country must ‘turn over a new leaf’; we 
must rigidly abstain from the purchase of arti- 
cles which only foster pride, encourage luxury, 
and create habits utterly inconsistent with the 
character of a free American ; we must reli- 
giously eschew the habit of running in debt, 
which we have practised so long, and as we now 
begin to feel, so much to our disadvantage; and 
as more effectual than all, we must establish and 
support such manufactories of necessary articles 
as are within our reach, and of which we can 
furnish the raw material. We have all witnes- 
sed the clamor which was raised in certain quar- 
ters against the trifling protection, which estab- 
lished our numerous cotton factories, which fur- 
nishes a home market for 80,000 bales of cotton 
from the south, after they have supplied to glut- 
ting the European market, and which saves to 
the nation annually some fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of dollars, which, without the production 
of such goods at home, would assuredly be ta- 
ken from this country to still further enrich the 
manufacturers, and place on a firmer basis the 
workshops of Europe. We, too, must produce 
our own silks, or we sha!) be compelled to wear 
them at a cost and sacrifice ruinous to the inter- 














than bankruptcy of merchants, and suspension | 





ests ofthe country. The labor of American men 
and women must be converted into silk, as it is 
now into cotton or bread, and the ruinous effects 
we now see resulting fiom such importations as 
those noticed above, must cease. We hope ere 
long to see this country as independent of Eng- 
ladd and France for its silks, as it now is for its 
cottons, and we do not believe any good reason 
can be given, why, if similar measures are pur- 
sued, such will not be the case,— Gen. Farmer. 
—— 

Modern Improvements in Surgery,— Among 
those specially deserving the attention of the 
public, is the operation for the cure of club foot. 

A new mode of curing this malformation has 
come into use within a few years, 

it consists of dividing the shortened tendons, 
and applying such mechanical means, as_ will 
bring the distorted parts into a natural position, 
and thus retain them, until they become strong 
and adapted to their new situation. 

This operation has been performed by Dr. 
B. Smart of this place, the first of the kind we 
believe in this part of the country, on five feet, 
of this character, since last May, with success 
in every case. 

Two cases were double, and one single club 
foot. 

The oldest, was a young lady, 28 years of 
age, and the deformity so great in both feet, 
they being turned inwards and upwards at right 
angles with the natural position of the foot, that 
the entire weizht was borne on the outer ancle, 
and top of the foot. She now walks on the 
soles of the feet, with but a very trifling de- 
viation from the most regular form of a perfect 
foot. 

The other two cases were children—one a 
boy, five years of age, with both feet so distor- 
ted, that the heels were drawn up, and the feet 
so turned upward and inward, that his weight 
was borne on the outer edge and back of the 
foot, near the roots of the lesser toes. He now 
walks and runs on the bottoms of the feet, with 
a little deviation of one foot from a normal di- 
rection, 

The last case was a girl ten years of age. 
Her heel was drawn up; and the foot so turned 
inward, and the toes under and backwards. that 
the weight was borne on the outer and back 
part of the foot. 

It is now about a fortnight since the opera- 
tion. The foot is in a natural position, and she 
can bear some weight on it and is beginning to 
walk on the sole of the foot. 

A new case in this country, is an operation 
performed by the same surgeon, for the straight- 
ening of a crooked knee, occasioned by an af- 
fection of that joint, with a curvature of the low- 
er part of the spine, producing a contraction of 
the muscles connected with the hamstring ten- 
dons, the thigh and spine. 

The leg was bent at an angle of about 40 
deg., and had been progressing fur five or six 
years, and for three or four, about as much 
crooked as at the time of the operation. 

The boy, nine years of age, underwent the 
operation, for the division of the hamstring ten- 
dons, Nov. 15th. 

The leg was extended about two inches at 
the operation, and by appropriate mechanical 
aids, it is now (three weeks since the operation) 
nearly straight, and he is able to walk without 
pain or inconvenience: placing his heel on the 
ground at every step; being what he has not 
done for four or five years; during which time 
he could only bring the toes and ball of the foot 
to the ground. 


No case of this operation has been reported, 
that we are aware of, in this country, although 
a number of such have been performed in Eu- 
rope. An OBseRVER. 


Kennebunk, Dee. 10, 1839.— KK. Gazette. 
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THE EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

In a late number of your paper, Mr. Editor, 
we alluded tothe self education of farmers, as all 
important to the improvement of our agriculture, 
and to some of the means that present them- 


selves for this mode of self-culture. We allu- 
ded more particularly to their professional edu- 
cation, and not to their moral and intellectual 
development. ‘fo this portion of our subject 
we shall presently come.—We conceive that 
this matter of self education, this combination of 
scientific knowledge and skilful practice, will 
be one of the great engines for the regeneration 
of our husbandry, and that it is the absence of 
it that has kept a discreet culture of the soil so 
long in the back ground, We moreover enter- 
tain the highest respect for all self-educated 
men, be their calling what it may. The buil- 
ders of their own minds and fortunes, they give 
a character and zest to any pursuit they may en- 
ter. Tied down by no dependence upon the fa- 
vors of moneyed or literary institutions, or the 
inunificence of individuals, they are enabled to 
wive free scope to any energy or originality of 
thought they may possess, and can model them- 
selues to suit the circumstances of their situa- 
tion. ‘They are more nearly than any other 
class of men, creatures of nature, without the 
artificial deformities of human invention ; and 
| know of no more ready and efficient method 
for improving any pursuit than-the professional 
self-education of those engaged in it. Let them 
bury every prejudice that is not founded on long 
and well tried experience —let them avail them- 
selves of instruction from every and any quar- 
ter, whether it be book or paper or the lips of 
those already versed in the pursuit—let them 
adapt such instruction to their circumstances 
and experience—and there is no reason why 


lucky accident they find themselves acquiring a 
higher degree of knowledge, is it with any re- 
ferenee to the pursuit they are to follow? Do 
we ever hear of any peculiar text books offered 
them to prepare them for being tillers of the 
soil? Are the different branches ot Natural 
Philosophy, of Mechanics, Politica! Economy, 
&c. &c., put into their hands with reference to, 
and to train them for, being farmers? Are 
their minds ever directed, ‘in the lessons they 
are continually receiving from friends and teach- 


—=|\ers, from the pulpit and the rostrum, to the 


beauties and pleasures, the importance and dig- 
nity of agriculture ? And, what is still more, 
is instruction ever conveyed to them on the im- 
mediate divisions of husbandry, as conducted 
on broad and scientific principles, except such 
as they can gather from watching the systems 
and operations, perhaps crude and erroneous, 
of their fathers ? 

In these remarks we would not be understood 
as complaining of our universities or high 
schools, or our common schools, as misguided 
or futile in their efforts. We are not of those 
who indulge in groundless murmurs at ‘* an ar- 
istocracy of learning,” (as it is cantingly term- 
ed,) or wuo would draw invidious comparisons 
between practical common sense and a classical 
educalwn, 
_Massachusetts to comphain that not enough is 
doing for the universal education of the people, 
or that it is not being done in the most effectu- 
al manner Our complaint is, that amid the 
many educational improvements of the day in 
our country, so little, I may say that nothing is 
done to prepare so large a body of our youth, 
professionally, for the culture of the soil. It is 
the absence of this early education for farmers 
that has given birth to the idea that is so preva- 
lent, that agriculture is merely the turning up of 
the sod and the fatting of cattle. Our tarmers 
themselves have too often considered it so, and 
the community, judging by those engaged in it, 
have naturally drawn the same conclusion. And 
hence the distaste that a large number of our 
young men manifest for the pursuit. Their 
minds as well as their bodies must be active, 
and they are naturally disinclined to bury them- 
selves in a calling, dependent, as they have 
been taught to believe, upon muscular exertion 
alone for success, 

There are then several reasons of great force 


any profession, and more particularly agricul-}in our own mind, why agriculiure should be 


ture, should not meet with ali the success and 
assume the highest rank it can possibly be en- 
titled to. 

But in urging upon our farmers the impor- 
tance of more thoroughly educating themselves 
than they now do, for their peculiar calling, we 
would not forget that there is another vast pow- 
er for inproving our husbandry, and that ts by 
educating our farmers’ sons for their profession. 
And here again the agricultural interest meets 
with a most unaccountable and uapardonable 
neglect at the hands of the publie and of those 
inost intimately concerned én its welfare. While 
institutions are endowed for the preparation of 
young mea for alinost evdry pursuit, while the 
countenance of government is lent to the sup- 
port of almost every other branch of education, 
and while the munificence of private individu- 
als is directed (we fear sometimes with a futile 
benevolence,) to the enlightening of heathen 
nations, thousands and tens of thousands of 
young men, with the simplest rudiments of an 
education, are daily in the midst of us entering 
upon a profession in. wnich are involved the 
principles of political economy and the various 
branches of natural science, and of which pro- 
fession they know little more than some of the 
manual operations. Our farmers’ sons in a 
great majority of instances, have not even the 
advantage of the higher branches of education 
as taught in our priicipal schools, but must 
content themselves with the very elements of 
instruction, that they may not be disgraced by 


made a matter of early education. And first, 
the successful culture of the soil, it will not be 
denied, draws as largely upon the energies of 
the mind asthe body, and that, besides being 
dependent upon their development, it is equally 
so upon many branches of scienee} and art, 
which to be thoroughly attained, must be early 
commenced and long continued. The great 
principles of animal and vegetable physiobogy 
may be obtained by long and close observation, 
and after a man has battled with his ignorance 
and inexperience for a life-time perhaps, he may 
have acquired a tolerably correct idea of their 
operations.; while a knowledge of the laws 
which govern these great subjects, acquired in 
youth, wauld probably have obviated his errors 
and have proved a touchstone by which to test 
his experiments. Such is but an instance of 
that sort of knowledge, the acquisition of which 
we consider necessary in youths, in order that it 
may be most effectually applied in after life to 
the labors of the husbandman. The fundamen- 
tal principles of natural science and the arts 
must form the groundwork of the first operations 
of the young farmer, who would be completely 
successfu!, and if he is wanting in these, he be- 
gins life groping in the dark, uuaided by bea- 
con light or gnide. He is like the mechanic 
with tools and materials, without knowing the 
peculiar, technical priaciples of the object he is 
to. construct. We can only say, we pity such 
a man, and trust that his good fortune will sup- 
ply the deficiencies of his professional acquire- 





a barbarian ignorance. And when by some 


ments. But our limits warn us ta clese, and 


It would ill become a citizen of 
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we reserve, with your permission, Mr. Editor, 
our remaining remarks fer another paper. H.V, 
—— 


BREEDING SWINE, 

We feel very much indebted to the writer for 
the following excellent communication ona sub- 
ject of the greatest importance. The rearing 
of swine is a department ot rural economy ia 
which there is room for the greatest improve 
ment, and we think our Kentucky breeders wi) 
find much useful information and many valua- 
ble hints in the communication below.— Frank. 
lin Farmer. 


Burraro, N. ¥., Aug. 31, 1889. 

To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer,—Sir: 
Agreeable to the intimations in my last, I now 
come to the rules adopted by the most success- 
ful breeders of Berkshires in this vicinity, your 
readers will excuse me particularity in stating 
them, for the reasons that the article of pork, as 
before asserted, is the most important item of 
western agricultural production, and that I am 
writing tothose who are not above their busi- 
ness, but who take the same pride and pleasure 
in raising a fine race of hogs, as they would in 
that of Blooded horses or inion cattle. 

A boar should never be permitted to be used 
till seven months old at least, and it would be 
‘much better that he were allowed to run till nine 
months. But if commencing at seven months, 
he should cover sparingly, say not more than 
fifteen or twenty sows till a year old, and these 
as distant apart as possible—one or two only in 
a single week. Fromthis time till he has at- 
tained pretty full vigor, which I should place at 
about eighteen months age, he may be used 
a little more freely. His spring seasons might 
then vary from twenty-five to thirty sows, and 
his fall nearly double this number. In the 
meanwhile should be kept with care. A strong 
door may open from his pen inte another, to 
which the sow is mtroduced, the boar is then 
let in and allowed one coitus only, immediately 
after which he must be turned back, and the 
sow taked away. [thas generally been noted 
that one covering produces a greater number 
and stronger offspring than two or three, and 
that an ad libitum service, is alike pernicious to 
all parties. 

The best food forthe boar during the season, 
is boiled or soaked corn, with plenty of pure 
fresh water, and for variety some swill from the 
house with meal in it (oat is the best) and a 
raw or boiled vegetable root or two, and 
as an antidote to disease, and to give tone to 
the appetite, and assist digestion, a table spoon- 
ful or so of sulphur is occasionally put in his 
food. Salt is also placed where he can get at 
it when he pleases, and charcoal or small 
chunks of rotton wood, together with a hand- 
ful of crushed bones, if convenient, is throwa. 
He must be kept up alone in his sty under close 
cover with a plank floor and plenty of dry litter, 
the sleeping apartment communicating with a 
good yard to exercise and root and wallow in, 
and a strong post placed upright near the cen- 
tre for him to rub against. 

During the interim between the spring and 
fall seasons, it would be greatly conducive to 
the health, vigor and longevity of the boar, if 
he could have arun in a cool grass pasture, 
with clear sweet water passing through it, aod 
take lighter food than when in service, and yet 
sufficiently, nutritious to keep him in fair store 
order. A good animal thus treated, may last 
ten or twelve years and get exeellent stock from 
first to lest. But great care must be taken that 
he be not overworked; this is deemed very es- 
sential. It is the great fault of us Americans, 
that when we have obtained a male that has any 
way distinguished itself, instead of husbanding 
its resources, we use it too much, and this is 
ane great reason why the stock of such animals 





so often disappoints the public. L understand 
that particular English breeders, limit their best 
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horses and bulls to about thirty females, and 
often as low as twenty of five dnd twenty. 
What their usage is for boars I do not know, 
but suspect that it Would be less than here allow- 
ed. It will be admitted however, that individ- 
ual males may serve well a greater number than 
limited above, but my principle is, not to work 
them up to their full capacity, it error must be 
committed, it is better that it be on the safe 
side. 

Unless a sow were very coarse, and the ob- 
ject was to fine her, I would not allow her to 
breed till eighteen months old, and if some- 
thing extra was desired, she ought not to come 
in under two years, there is no check in growth, 
and the first litter is usually as good as any sub- 
sequent one. She ought to be taken up and 
occupy a place alone, either in a pasture or pen 
similar to that described for the boar, one month 
previous to farrowing, her condition kept good 
and strictly watched when expected to bring 
forth. As soon as dropped, see that the pigs 
are cleaned and take the teat, anc the dam rid 
of the placenta and that carried off andpuried. 
The watching should continue a day or two 
longer, till the pigs get a little strong and lively, 
as the sows are so heavy as to endanger their 
being lain or trod upon and killed. One pig 
more saved than leaving the sow to herself, am- 
ply repays all this extra attentiou. Although 
objections are made to giving food immediately 
after farrowing, I can see no reason in them, 
the poor animal is faint and dry and requires 
nourishment, and my rule is to feed them swill 
in amoderate quantity a little more than blood 
warm as soon as it will get up and eat it. This 
is gradually thickened the next day, and by the 
time the pigs are a week old, the dam is allow- 
ed to eat all it will without cloying. A mixture 
of oat and pea or indian meal, of one part of 
either the latter to three parts of the former is 
highly recommended for nursing, together with 
an equal quantity of steamed vegetables. As 
soon as the pigs will eat a small open door 
should be placed in the pen under which they 
could run and be separate from the sows, a 
trough set in and milk with a light mixtare of 
oat meal poured out for them. This greatly 
relieves the sow, and adds much to the growth 
of the pigs, they wean then without scouring, 
losing condition in the least, or being checked 
in their growth. It is generally thought that 
pigs do as well to be weaned at six weeks eld as 
later, as the little milk each then gets is obtain- 


cides on this point. For instance, I could keep 
a hundred Chinese together without quarreling 
or accidents, they are so good natured and 
quiet, but then again they huddle too close, and 
so want as much separating as others. These 
being smaller and of quicker maturity than the 
Berkshires, the sows may come in at a year old, 
and when full grown, great care must be taken 
about over feeding and keeping them too con- 
fined. The bellies of this stock are now near- 
ly dragging on the ground, though they have 
had no other food since the forepart of May, 
than what they have found in a poor grass pas- 
ture. Those I have sold west get so fat on 
shack by November as to be hardly able to wad- 
dle, and make the nicest of pork without fur- 
ther feeding. In England they are called’ par 
excellence, the ‘‘ gentleman’s hog,” and though 
their pork, inclines rather too much to fat, still 
it is so sweet and delicate that it is preferred by 
those who can afford it. The crosses of these 
with the Berkshires are in great repute at the 
Smithfield market, and I will add that what lit- 
tle has been thus made here takes the prefer- 
ence. The hams well boiled and eaten cold, 
seem absolutely to dissolve in the mouth with- 
out mastication. The average weight of my 
Improved Chinese may be at eighteen months 
old from two hundred to two hundred and fifiy 
pounds. Occasionally they will go older to 
three hundred and even fowr hundred pounds, 
but this is very rare. Though small, they have 
proved to the other races of hogs, what the 
Arabians have to horses, the foundation of all 
improvement. 

The reader may have surmised from my ob- 
servations on breeding, at least some of the 
causes why the Berkshires with you have not 
come up to the full sizes so often stated by the 
eastern breeder that they arrive at, but lest he 
may not yet thoroughly understand the demer- 
its of the case, in justice to both seller and pur- 
chaser, I shall proceed briefly to state them. 
Suppose then that we start with a pair of Berk- 
shires from unexceptionable stock, the produce 
may deteriorate in size, either from too great 
affinity in blood of the parents, breeding too 
young, too old, or too much. Keeping too fat, 
(which by the way is not often the case) to 
poor, or too confined—from diseases known and 
unknown, from runts that will occasionally be 
dropped, from scantiness and impropriety of 
food to the pig, and occasionally, over which no 
one has control and that check’its growth, from 





ed by more or less quarreling, and adds a dis-| sufferings through the inattention of the trans- 
taste to their other food, besides it is a great! porters to its place of destination, and finally 


consideration fo get them off the sow as soon 
as possible. Eight or ten great pigs tugging at 
her breast for two or three months is hard to be 
borne, and frequently very pernicious to her 
teats. In weaning, all but one shodld be taken 
off, put the dam on short allowance, and in two 
days take the remaining pig away, allowing it 
at first to draw the breast twice a day, and then 
diminish tijlonee in two or three days during a 
week, then turn the sow out to grass and leave 
off entirely, atid commence gradually putting 
her into condition again. ‘The Berkshires are 
great milkers, and must be well attended to at 
weaning time, or their breast will fill, become 
caked and swollen, and finally ulcerate and be 
the cause sometimes of the death of the sow. 
Two litters are allowed per annum, and 

preference for farrowing in this climate, is giv- 
en to the months of April and September. Far- 
ther south later and earlier will answer, <A pig 
when first dropped is a very tender animal, and 
if the weather be too cold it will perish, the 
dam also is likely to beeome ravenous and de- 
vour her offspring, or refuse to nurse it. Sows 
are better to be always separate, but with the 
owner of a large herd, this is inconvenient and 
adds greatly to the expense of keeping them. 
One must do as well as he can in this particular 
but when nearly of a size and tolerably peace- 
able, four may be kept togetherin pen, and a 
dozen or so in pavture. The breed greatly de- 


feom a general deterioration in nature. Really 


good animals that are every way right, are rare, 
very rare indeed, and when at last obtained, 
‘cannot be too highly’ cherished. That there 


i'may be an increased effort to produce them | 
'ed in the winter should be secured from the 


throughout the United States, is the ardent de- 
'sire of, Your obt. servant, 

A. B. Auven. 

| ——_— 


| IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 


| There are few of our farmers who have not 
witnessed the effects among cattle, of a disease 
|/known asthe mad uch. Ithas sometimes car- 
‘ried off the most valuable stock; and all efforts 
‘to arrest the disease appeared to be useless. 


| We think we can now lay before our stock rai- 


sersa remedy for this disease, It was dis- 
covered by Mr David Simms, a farmer living 
on Lake Fork. Considering it valuable to the 
public, he has handed us the annexed notice of 
it for publication. We would suggest to our 
farmers to preserve it, as it may prove of more 
value to themthan the amount they would be 
required to pay for a dozen volumes of the 
Journal: 
To the Editor of the Sangamo Journal :— 

The undesigned takes this method to inform 
the farmers and all those who raise cattle, that 
he has discovered a cure for the mad itch, a 





disease which is often fatally destructive to 


that species of stock. Last winter was. two 
years, when I had four cows attacked with the 
above complaint, and [| tried every thing I 
could think or hear of, to cure them, but with 
no good effect. This winter another of my 
cows took the same disease, which I discover- 
ed early one morning; and as soon as | discov- 
ered it, I gave her as much soot and salt as 
she would lick, and in a few hours after, | 
gave her frem three quarters of a pound to a 
pound of pulverized brimstone. In the morn- 
ing following, | gave her as much salts. The 
cow is now well, and is as hearty as any of my 
cattle. It is my opinion that sulphur itself 
will cure, or sulphur and salts given in the 
way prescribed. The cure was effected in 
about a week. The remedy operates severely 
for two or three days as a purge. 

To those who are not acquainted with this 
disorder, I will inform them that it first comes 
on with a kind of hiccoughs or jerks at every 
breath. The brute jerks itself full of wind; 
frequently licking their sides and back; occa- 
sionally rubbing their heads; and if not stopped 
in five or six hours, they rub with apparent 
madness, and continue to swell until death 
takes place, which will be within about ten or 
twelve hours after the attack, 

This cure is from experience, and I give it 
for the good of my fellow citizens. 

Davip Simos. 

Logan Co., 15th March, 1839. 


— — 
CARE OP FARMING TOOLS. 


We believe it may safely be asserted, that 
the farmer in a course of years sustains as 
much boss, or is put to as much expense in pro- 


needless exposure, as from their actual wear 
onthe farm. How many arethe instances in 
which the farming implements, the plows, har- 
rows, roller, &c., instead of being carefully 
housed when their use for the year is over, are 
left in the fields, or peradventure drawn up in 
battle array in front of the house, occupying » 
goudly portion of the road, and when covered 
with snow, forming most eonvenient places for 
breaking horses legs, tearing off shoes, &c, &c. 
Perhaps, in addition to these, are sundry wa- 
gons, carts, hay-racks, and other necessary 
things, like the former, exposed to the decay 
which must result from exposure to the rains, 
the freezings, thaws and snows of winter. 
Now, one such season of exposure does more 
to weaken the wood of these implements, pro- 
mote decay, and render new purchases needful, 
than their ordinary wear on the farm, with 
careful usage and protection from the weather. 
As a general rule, it may be remarked that no 
implement, tool or carriage of any kind should 
be exposed when notin use. Those not want- 


weather during that time; and so with those 
not required during the summer season, as 
sleighs, sleds, &c. The skillful, thrifty far- 
mer is known by his attention to the minor 
points of agriculture, by his care to save, as 
well as to acquire; and he who neglects the 
lesser things cannot fail to find the drawback 
on his profits large and coustant. 
Genesee Farmer. 


—<——- 
SCHOOLS FOR AGRICULTURE, 

The very great success which has attended 
agricultural schools wherever they have been 
instituted; the improved systems of farming 
they have been the means of producing; the 
knowledge they have diffused on the science 
and practice of agriculture; and the increased 
amount of product given from farms cultivated 
by skill and according to the improved methods 
taught at such schools should cause their adop- 
tion in every part of the country; at least 
should banish the foolish prejudices which 
have so long existed against them In France, 
in Belgium, in Prussia, in England, and in 





Ireland, they have been tried with the best ef- 


curing tools, by their decay in consequence of 
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fects, and are continued with increasing suc-|duty, by the Hon John Welles and H. Codman, 
cess. In all these countries a farm is selected | Esg. of Boston, and by the advice of the Com- 
on which the various operations of farming can! missioner ef Agriculture, learned in the laws of 
be profitably shown, aud performed, and where | the land. 
under the direction of competent instructors,| The equality of excellence of swine produces 
boys ofa proper age are taught the various| diversity of opinions of committees. The boar 
processes necessary to the cultivation of the! of James H. Clapp, of Belchertown, son of an 
soil. A certain number of hours daily is devo- | English noble pig of the Berkshire family, was 
ted to out-door labor, while the rest of the|round and square, long and broad, fat and finely 
time is occupied with such duties or studies as| formed, of high descent and pure blood. -The 
shall be deemed the most beneficial to the in-| boar of Samuel A. Knox, of Grafton, descended 
dividuals. from the same race on the father side, inherited 
the virtues and possessed more than the graces 





Several such schools have been commenced 

onthe continent of Europe, on a magnificent | of Bis illustrious ancestors. 
scale; but the most common, and those that|so nearly balanced, that the difference was too 
promise to be the most useful, have been e3-| fine to be split. Money may be divided more 
tablished by individual enterprise, or associa- | easily than merit. The con.mittee of the State 
tions of individuals, each coutributing his part| Society, declining to award the premium of $20 
of the expense, aud sharing in the profits of the |to either of the competitors, when they would 
undertaking. Such schools in connection with | have desired, if it had been possible, to have 
Agricultural Societies, fairs, and shows, *are | given the first reward to both, have instructed 
exercising © potent influence on the cultivation | the chairman to report, that they bestow one gra- 
ofthe soil, making men acquainted with the) tuity of ten dollars on Mr. Clapp, and another 
improved methods of farming, the choicest | ofthe same amount on Mr. Knox, 

kinds of stock of all kinds, and the best meth-| Fine representatives of the four-footed beau- 
ods of breeding them so as to prevent deterio-| ties of Berkshire, were these two animals. In 


ration We hope to see agricultural schools | the five points of good hogs, the small head, 
common in our country, There can be no) short legs, long body, broad back, and large 


good reason given, why men intended for far-| hams, they were exemplary. To these qualifi- 
mers should not be instructed fully in their pro-| cations were added ears as silky, eyes.as bright, 
fession when young; or why if necessary, the | and faces with smiles as gentle as have ever 
aid of the state should not be afforded to their | been worn with bristles. The early maturity 
establishment and endowment. When, how-/ and ready disposition to gain flesh, completed 
ever, the pubtic mind is sufficiently eulighten-| the character of perfect porkers. It was repre- 
ed on these topics, agricultural schools will be|sented that they were small eaters, and that 
established where needed, without waiting for | their aptitude to fatten was such, that they could 
the tedious and uncertain co-operation and aid/ almost live without food, and thrive on little 


Their merits were | 











of legislatures, as fairs are now held, without 
such assistance. What the people will, they 
perform; and we hope onthe subjects of Ag- 
ricultural Schools and Societies, they will de- 
cide and act, promptly and effectually. 
Genesee Farmer. 
tee 
WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Report on Swine. 

The advancement of the Society in prosperity 
and usefulness may be measured by the progress 
of improvement among the swine. In 1833, 
twenty-seven of the most interesting of all the 
animal races, graced the festival of the farmers 
of Worcester; in 1839, eighty-one have honored 
the husbandman’s holiday with their presence; 
—in 1833, there were only two boars at the 
show; in 1839, eighteen have been present;— 
in 1833, six competitors entered into the peace- 
ful contest for premiums; in 1839, twenty-four 
have quietly disputed for prizes and praises;— 
in 1833, two towns of the county were counted 
here; in 1839 eleven towns of the common- 
wealth have represented the uncommon-wealth 
of pigs. 

Our schoolmaster has been abroad. Abel 
Whitney, Esq. who was and is a ‘judge of 
swine,’’ has been absent with the ploughs which 
he now uses instead of pencils and slate. Had 
his associates been at homein the arithmetic that 
excellent instructor and feady reckoner imparted 
to his pupils, the precise relations of the past and 
the present might have been given. Deprived 
of his countenance, the sum can only be stated 
in its simplest form, It may be assumed, that 
as 27 are to 81, and as 6 are to 24, and as 2 are 
to 11 and 18, so were the persons, pigs aad pla- 
ces of 1833 to those of 1839; and so are the va- 
rious merits of the first fair to the multiplied ex- 
cellencies of the last exhibition. 

Eigtiteen boars were in the pens:——out of the 
pens there were other boars; but they were not 
entered for the premiums they deserved. 

The committee were invited to unite with 
the delegation of the Massachusetts Society fur 
Promoting Agriculture, in bestowing the hber- 
al rewards offered for the encouragement of 
good breeding in Worcester county. The hon- 


or of the appointment was enhanced by the 
pleasure ae aided in the execution of the 
y tN 
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\more than nothing, 

_ The art of eating is coeval with the science of 
living. Hating is uniform: living is various, 
and has been carried on in many ways. Living 
without work has been popular among all civiliz- 
ed nations ; it has not furnished steady employ- 
ment, and at times has been over laborious. 
Living without means has been practised in all 
ages, but never rose above a mean condition. 
Living by one’s wits has been attempted, but the 
business has always failed for want of capital. 
Living wilhout ealing has not been extensively 
used. ‘There isan ancient account of a quadru- 
ped who was taught the mystery, but as soon as 
he acequired it he perished, and the secret died 
with him. Amateurs less gifted with legs, have 
endeavoured revive the discoveries of the old 
world. While millions of well filled pots, steam- 
ing as did those of the founders of independence, 
send up their savory incense at noon-tide, from 
house and hotel, there are some ‘who drop the 
solid substance of beef and pork, to grasp at the 
fleeting shadows of diet, yntil they become so 
delicate and pale, as to have no blush in the 





) Aged error and youthful refinemeut, like other 
extremes, have helda meeting. The spendthrifi 
of old wasted his substance in sumptuous baon- 
quets, till necessity compelled him to partake of 
the frugal fare of the swine of Palestine. The 
prodigal of health in modern days, returns to 
the feast on husks, but the swine are not guests 
at his board, nor do they become revellers on 
the banquet of air. 

It is but too true, that the manly and vigorous 
appetite of our forefathers, which could compass 
whole hams and surloins, and disperse whole 
fleets of ducks and coveys of fowls, to sustain 
their athletic frames and vigorous spirits, has 
sadly declined. ‘The degeneracy of the eating 
capacities of their descendents has been attri- 
buted to the excessive cultivation of curls and 
whiskers, which, by their exuberance, obstruct 
the mouth, tend to exhaust the vital powers, ea- 
ervate digestion, and infringe the provisions of 
that great charter of health and happiness, the 
human constitution. 

It is agreeable again to return to the pigs, 
who indulge in no fanciful extravagancies. 


might be mentioned frequently, without the rep- 
etition of his praises exceeding his merits. He 
caine to the age of discretion at six months, two 
days ago. He was of the weight of 270 pounds 
at nine o’clock this morning, but from the testi- 
mony of his rapid increase in goodness and fat- 
ness, may be much heavier now. A slight tint 
of the blood of the Mackey breed, mingled by 
his maternal ancestors with the Berkshire, 
make him the more excel in all the standard 
marks of a pig. He bore the name of Major, 
and was worthy of that high rank in the infantry 
line. His elaims to the ‘‘five dollar bounty,” for 
services in the department of national defence, 
which feeds the valor of the citizen soldier, and 
invigorates the right arm of the state, by provi- 
ding rations for its militia, were too strong to be 
denied, and the County Society’s first premium 
was awarded to him. 

The second premium of three dollars was 
awarded to Peter Fay, of Southboro’, for a full 
blooded Berkshire boar, of the age of 7 months, 
9 days, and of the weight of 250 pounds. 

The labors of the committee were not dimin- 
ished by bestowing two premiums where eight- 
een were merited.- There remained a crowd of 
competitors deserving respectful notice. 

The United Brothers of Harvard, exhibiteda 
Berkshire boar, whose appearance was evidence 
of the success of the society of Shakers in keep- 
ing every creature connected with them in good 
condition. He carried his notions of veatness 
und prupriety so far as to decline the exercise of 
rooting lest he should soil the cleanliness of his 
nice black coat. The committee reccommend 
that a gratuity of $2 be given to Seth Blanch- 
ard, in behalf of the Brothers of Harvard, as a 
slight testimonial of approbation for the inprove- 
ments in good farming made by that industrious 
community, 

The Berkshire boar of Eden Davis, of Web- 
ster, seemed to be aristocratic in his manners. 
He arrived in a cart drawn by four oxen, and did 
not alight from his carriage to enter the parlors 
provided for the pigs with carpets of green turf 
and wainscoting of chesnut rails; but this prov- 
ed to have been owing to the rooms being en- 
tirely pre-oceupied. Mr. Davis would benefit 
agriculture if he would allow his pig to continue 
locomotive, aad let him run to every farm which 
could be reached by a team as strong and well 
trained as that which rejoiced in the honor ot 
drawing his pork, It is recommended that the 
Society bestow a gratuity of two dollars to Mr. 
Davis, to be expended in food and lodging for 
his excellent animal, as a compensation for the 
misfortune of being excluded from his proper 
place, 

While the supremacy of the breed of swine 
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shade, and to cast no shadow in the sunshine. | 


from Old England has been acknowledged, the 


‘claims of that of New England origin must not 


be neglected. ‘The boar of Marvin Wesson, of 
Phillipston, was of the ‘* Miller’s breed,”. and 
looked as if he had taken tolls from the meal of 
his master, and could repay the debt by furnish- 
ing him with a multitude of meais. It is recom- 
mended that a gratuity of two dollars be bestow- 
ed on a pig having the solid and substantial 
worth of Yankee character. 

Weaned pigs, not less than four in number, 

were numerous, with all the premonitory symp- 
toms of future excellence. The first premium 
of six dollars for the rising generation of swine, 
is awarded to Harvey Dodge, of Sutton, for 4 
Berkshires, who promise much to benefit poster- 
ity. Seven pigs of William Eaton of Worces- 
ter, sturdy New Englanders, received the sec- 
ond premium of $3. 
Whenever it is necessary to approach female 
society, it is proper to proceed with great eau- 
tion. In this opinion the members of the com- 
mittee, having constituents around their fire- 
sides to whom they are responsible, could not 
formally concur without consultation. : 

The sow of Eleazar Porter, of full Berkshire 
blood, brought with her five interesting testimo- 








The boar of Samuel A. Knox, of Grafton, 


nials of her accomplishments in good breeding, 
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in five pleasant little pigs. Her own fair face Some have attempted to entice the pig into the their consolation under the preference given to 
and finely rounded form were so ‘satisfactory | way in which he should go, by the moral suasion others in the procession, that for them the post 
proofs of the good living of the American Tem-| of meal ; if he was of the gentle Berkshire race of honor was a station im @ private pig pen. 
perance House, that the certificate of being | he would seriously incline his ear to an ear o!) There, surrounded by attentive friends, with 
kept well at the hotel where she resides, was corn, but not unfrequently halted. Others have the affections of those who have fed them and 
not examined. preferred the coercive process of fastening the in their turn will be fed by them, and the en- 
A venerable Berkshire matron of Harvey) fifteen stranded cord of compuision, around his dearments of domestic circles, supplied with 
Dodge, of Sutton, appeared in a cart, If there | nose ; if the pig was ‘ striped,’” he would not) happiness by the pailfal three times a day, they 
was want of room without her carriage, there | move an inch on such terms. Neither time nor | could fill large places in life, and fill many 
was no want of any thing but room within, Her | place allow the discussion of the comparative plates ofthe hungry in death. 
narrow pen was ornamented with a flourishing advantages at the two modes, or the attempt to If yesterday had been to-day, or to-day was 
family, and this Cornelia of the swine in ber reconcile tl.e discordant views in regard to be- | to-morrow, the report of the committee would 
humble apartment, might, like the Roman moth-| ing led or driven. ‘have been more brief;—in short, if this year 
er, have pointed to her children and exclaimed, Some of the swine who obeyed the summons | had been next year, the chairman would have 
“these are my jewels.” For this breeding sow, | to come from the Hospital, looked as if they had had the honor to report nothing. ’ 
the second premium of $3 is awarded. forgotten to bring ‘heir heads. The omission; All w hich is respectfully submitted, 
Massachusetts has encouraged all that is use- might have been considered contempt, and to Witciam Linconn, Chairman. 
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ful and excellent. Her government has cher-!|have justified sentence to a confinement as se-|  Woreesler, Oct. 9, 1839. 
ished agriculture by appropriations for societies, | vere as that recently endured by witnesses WHO | amen _— ——— ee 
by providing for careful surveys, by bestowing | have been unanswerable in other courts,to stand EARS GENUINE Veceranie Putmonany 
bounties for the production of grain, and by em-/committed until liberated by the habeas corpus, | > ips SYRUP OF LIVE Eee 3 
J . an : or cure of Consumplions, Cougks and Colds 
oping the re-| which enlarges the body of pork fromthe prison or cure ef Consumplions, Coug "Wa 
ploying first rate talent in devel ping ue An More than 75,000 bottles of this very valuable medi- 


sources of the soil and the best modes of culti-| of the barrel. But it appeared that for the con- Wa hae boon sold, 4deiMeigatty “ithe Goto of Maine.) 
vation. Her citizens feed improvement as they | venience ot traveling, they had packed their since it was first offered to the pablic by the original inven- 
fatten pork. The ancient Commonwealth gath- | heads too deeply in their tranks to be again tak- tor and proprietor, J. B. Sears, a few years since. 

ers up precepts and hoids out practice to teach | en out. The dissolution of the copartnership| It is undoubtedly superior te any other article offered to 
by examples. Great examples and worthy of | existing between head and body, by the pres-/the public, as it seidom fails of giving relief where it is ta- 
imitati ‘ere 15 swine of the Old Bay State, | sure of rope or the motion of knife, is not con- ken in due season, a. 

paginas er atti aly ee 4 ernerr able: avert biel wad & Although the superior virtaes of this medicine are well 
from the Lunatic Hospital. The principle that | sidered agreeable ; to have the ¢ nef oad TU | een ventNoatanliion bith lp appended by | dnany’ 60 the 
all things have beginning, middle, and end, has | balmed in pork must be delightful. While these | maocs,ceapectable of the Medical, Paenlty, the following eer- 
some exceptions : the hogs of Massachusetts animals remain under the care of Dr. Wood- | tificutes are added for the satisfaction of those who may be 
seemed to be without particular beginning or| ward, the loss of the extremity Is of slight con-| afflicted with these discases for which it is designed, several 
end, with nothing middling. They would have | sequence. At the Hospital, second-hand heads | others may be seen on the bi!l of directions accompany ing 
been cubes of pork, if they had not been round- | are cleaned, repaired, and refurnished, so that | each bottle. 

ed into sph res for the -yating perfect henge ot f re it pine me rr a — Sees wa ‘and essential relief which he experienced in a severe attack 
[hey were sober and solid, as allis belonging skill which exists in that institution, might take | ony, longs in Junuacy last, from the use of the Vegeta- 
to the institution of which they are members. | down a small understanding and set up a larger} pie Pulmonary Balsamic Syrup of Liverwort ; and cheer- 
Thev were bearers of despatches from the Su-| one. fully testifies that in his opisdon, itis a most beneficial med- 








‘The andersigned tokes pleasure in mentioning the prompt 


perintendent, communicating a remarkable in-; Jt would be impossible in one day to express |1:ine in consuy ptive complaints, violent colds, or settled 
stance of resistance to the authority and order | the sentiments of the committee in viewing the | Cough, and earnest ) _reconiinends this Medicine to all who 
‘ fe srevata f swi The an only hope to | “"@ suffering under afGictions of this kind. 
of their home. congregation of swine, J CAR OMY NOPEXO | Thowaston, Feb. 16; 388) Puitie UrmMerR 
; ® ‘ ® oe ° * Jk ‘ 





writes Dr. Woodward, in his letter bearing even| pending eighty-one notes, exhibiting portrait-| i emashen 
date with these presents, ‘* remain behind. Be-| ures of the manners, morals, feeding, breeding | Ido hereby certify, that I have this day examined the 
fore they left the sty they manifested repug- and fatness of each. Compelledto part abruptly | compos tion of a Medicine prepared by John B. Sears of 
nonmn. te ihe ieaaeian on te authority which | from their friends, they can only state general-| - ot which he rg Vegetable Pulmounry Balsamic 
disturbed their vepneos-they were urged tw ad-|y-—that the boars of Lowell Sibley, of Sutton, [Spr aFliverwot forthe are of Conamptions, Cog, 
vance till they had cleared the pen, when they; half Rosebrook; of Joseph Jepherson of North. Deooa thet bene pol coho Soe laine: ny Cough 
turned up their noses, planted themselves on bridge, full bleod Leicestershire ; of Alfred | ‘Lhomaston, April 2, S31. Jacozn Goopwin. 
broad conslilulional ground, and refused to ad- Mower of Charlton, of the Berkshire family; of | ‘The andersigned having purchased the original recipe for 
vance. ‘They were flailered and entrealed with-| Amory Holman of Bolton, one fourth Mackey | this svrap, has made arrangements to have Agents in the 
out good effect, and finally were commanded, but | and three fourths Grass bred ; of Lewis Chapin | priaeiget aati 9 oe England sapplied with it. Purcha 
a ; ls ane 4 -| sera will be carefal that the bill of directions are signed by 
to no good purpose, They seemed to believe | of Worcester, native bern ; of John Barnard of | 5 ( 


: , > : : i tl. Fuller or 8S. Page, and the name of the former stamped 
that they had state righls, and could nullify the | Worcester, from the Bigelow stock; of Aaron | " P 


er ; | m the seal, and my own pame written on the outside label 
measures of their general government. ‘Their | Howe of Shrewsbury, half Berkshire and half] T. B. MERRICK. 
pride couldnot be roused by the prospect of see- | Leicestershire ; of Lovell Southwick of Sutton, | The following are among the Agents for selling the above 
3 ? 7 . . . . ‘ | ae ‘ 4 1 we) " a al Dive » e ; 

ing the public, or even by the promise of meet- | with the Bedford feather ; of Eleazar Porter of | oyreP ‘d - re, Seed b ihconi hese Gtnadt ticked 
; ; : “ ‘ , . , are Noyes, Boston ; J Salem; AC 
ing the ‘judges of swine’—nor could their | Worcester, one of the Headless Hogs of the | BG She ‘voyes, tose J Enerrison, Salem; A Carter, 

ee ree , ; ; . ‘ PtiSRT dn ae | Portland; Geo W Holden, Bangor ; RS Blasdell, Thom- 

sense of justice be excited by the argument that | Hospital ; of Benj) P. Rice of Worcester, a laston ; J E Ladd, Eben Fuller and A Hateh, Augusta ;: A 
their good keeping deserved from them cheer-| citizen of New England ; of Levi Bowman of iT Perkins, Gardiner ; Geo Williston, Brunswiek : DrtJ 
. ° ‘ ‘ | y ’ . ° *| > N y . * ‘ 
ful acquiescence in the arrangements of the | Westboro’, of the Berkshire breed; and of! A Berry, Saco—§for sale by most of the stores in the coun- 
great exhibition. So far as their ideas could be | Harvey Dodge of Sutton, one fourth Berkshire | ty: 

unders , se F ie ip} and three fourths Grass breed—have failed to! TE\Gn wckar , we ¥ 
nderstood by those who had not studied their | and | 2 arass er’ : | Tinvice Weekly Age. 
languave of signs they did not like the law) obtain premiums; not by reason of any deli- ere = “ell 

ten” a Sat . , lei Se of th | FENUE Publishers of the AGE propose to issue a paper 
which compelled them to remove from the pla-| ciency In their own merits, bul Dy reason of the three times a week during the next session of the 
ces of their business, where they had accumu-| extraordinary excellence of their successful | Legislature. 

lated large personal estates—they regarded it Berkshire rivals. We must not covet our tt will contain, in addition to the report of Legislative 

. . * . . 4 stpe ? i » N “@ 

as anti-sumptuary—and questioned the power neighbor’s goods: every member of the societ | De oe and I er a ~ News of the Day, a Synop- 
as well as the right to enforce such enactment.’’| might honestly desire to have all the pigs of |“ 0) “ongressiona, Pproceecings, and the original matter 


: : P .| which appears in the Weekly paper. It is intende 
These bold rebels have been placed in close | these gentlemen, and must wish that each of), roe of proceedings shed ton foll and Pree — 
confinement in the custody of a faithful keeper, | them should receive thanks for their exhibition | the sketches of Debates as complete and perfect as any that 


there to remain with no better food than bread | of fine animals. ‘have teen published at Augusta. 

and water, until they should be converted to| It is necessary to be long when there is no|_ ‘The price of the Tuaice Weexcy will be ONE DOL- 
non-resistance. Should they continue contuma-|time to be short. For towards the last in the | UAB for the session. It will be published on such days as 
cious, they will be brought tn trial et the next | order of reports, come the “Judges” at the ont es accommodate our subscribers on the diferent mail 
December term of the court, and the painful ne- | ciety and the swine: inthe order of merit the Any person procaring six subscribers and forwarding the 
eessity will exist of inflicting capital punishment} last should be first. Bulls are good—oxen | amount of their subscriptions, shall be entitled to a copy of 
for their offences. great—heifers graceful—and all the meat stock | the paper. 

It should be remarked, that to drive a pig|in and out of the husbandman’s household, ele- ‘The price of all subscriptions must be paid in advance, or 
pleasantly is an occomplishment as rare as it is| gant and amiable: Hogs are ornamental and aaa Ne ee no responsible therefor. 
elegant. This branch of education has not yet|useful. ‘They constitute the beautiful of the Seen, Serene meee: 
been introduced in the seminaries for instruc-| farm yard. They fill that remarkable space, Found-—Found. 
tion ;—it js not taught inthe Normal schools,| only one step wide, separating the sublime from| FOUND on the road side, between Winthrop Village 
or the colleges of N. England--it can only be|the ridiculous. The swine have stood in the vest bined Mebetrsee Me here nee whieh Ses 
learned in the university of nature. Much mis- dignity of conscious worth while the whole del- a vig by presing propane servers Bl a 
chief and great diversity of practice have result-| egation to the annual county convention ot} Apply 10 JOUN LADD” 
ed from the neglect of the study of the art.’ herds and flocks have gone by. It has been’ Winthrop, Nov. 21, 1839, 3w'6 


‘Two of the fattest and best of the swine,” | delineate the virtues of eighty-one hogs by ap- Certijicule of Dr. Goadwin, an experienced Physician of 
| 
| 
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' civilization, are now rubbing their eyes open 
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HARVEST HYMN. 
Great God! our heartfelt thanks to Thee ! 

We fee] Thy presence everywhere ! 
And pray tha: we may ever be 

Thus Objects of Thy guardian care. 
We sow’d—by Thee our work was seen 

And blessed ; and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate ; and in living green 

Soon smiled the fair ahd fruitful earth. 
We toil’d—and Thou did’st note our toil: 

And giv’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripened on the teaming soil 

The fragrant grass, the golden grain. 


And now we reap! and oh! our God, 
From this the earth’s unbounded floor, 
We send our song of thanks abroad, 
And pray Thee bless our hoarded store ! 








BY M, M. NOAH. 


There never was a doctrine more untrue than 
the now, we trust, almost obsolete one, derived 
from the false distinctions of monarchies, that 
mechanic professions are menial, and beneath the 
stations of atrue gentleman. The truth is, they 
are the only professions that have substance and 
reality and practical utility. All else seems, on 
reflection, to be mere speculation—ideality— 
dreaming —‘‘leather and prunella.”’ The great- 
est men in the world—the men that have done 
most to enlighten it, and advance the prosperity 
and the liberties of the human race, have been 
mechanics. It is the directness of mind—the 
plain good sense their pursuits inculcate, which 
has led to those immortal discoveries thet have 
enriched and ameliorated the condition of the 
whole human race. Name but an Arkwright,a 
Fulton, a Franklin, a Whitney, &c. &e. and 
where among the closet men, the academites, 
the doctrinarians, do you find their equal ? 
True, Newton, Laplace, Gay, Lussac, Davy, 
&c. have discovered great principles, but no- 
thing that compares with the comprehensive 
usefulness that has come from the inventions of 
mechanic minds, Let the sickly race of a pam- 
pered nobility, tur.. up their noses at mechanics 
as they do at merchants. It isto the working 
men only that the rod of empire has been given; 
and the revolutions on the globe from mechanic 
inventions of steam and the press, and which 
are hourly advancing with a pace that excites 
astonishment, prove incontestibly that the pro- 
gress of mind, of human liberty and civilization, 
and of mechauic labor are indissolubly wedded. 
— o2— 

Movements in the East. Powerful influences 
are now at work, moving, as it were the great 
mass of semi-barbarous Asia. New operations 
are yearly brought tu bear upon the civilization 
of that great region. Steam navigation is doing 
and will do wonders. In a few years the com- 
munication between Asia and Europe, as_ well 
as this country, will be immensely extended and 
increased, probably all over the eastern em- 
pires, and in all directions among others, now 
not thought ofatall. ‘Turkey,we see, is already 
getting to be overrun by steamboats, and the 
Tigris has yielded to the genius of steam— 
what may not be expected next? At all evénts 
it is easy to see the effect of all this late and 
lively stir about the world, Regions and peo- 
ple that have never been excited before, or 
slumbered in Rip Winkle naps over a decayed 


and vreparing for the new regeneration of man- 
kind—the age of revolution, locomotion and 
steam. As to Persia, the latest reports appear 
in the August ‘‘Herald,” and speak of the 
‘‘briskness of trade, and the amount of Europe- 
an articles in the bazaars of Tripris’—of the 
king’s edict a none shall approach his person 
a 


by the Persians—and so on. 
=== | pers have noticed the order for planting treesin 
certain districts by families. 
explained by saying that there are no forests in 
Persia, and that wood is much wanted—few 


This would be 


measures could do more for the comfort of the 
people, as well as the adornment of the land.— 
Boston Mer. Jour. 
—p——- 

The Autumn of Life.—How strongly does the 
sere-and-yellow-leaf time of a good and virtu- 
ous man resemble that calm sunshine of a North 
American autumn, or our Indian summer, as 
tis called, which emits a genial and agreeable 
glow without creating a single unpleasant feel- 
ing. We mean not by a good and virtuous 
man, him who ina Pharisaical spirit, clothes 
himself in sackcloth and ashes, prays aloud, and 
blesses his stars that he is so rigidly righteous; 
nor do we mean the man, who, influenced by a 
fulse ambition, is a conqueror in the field, or an 
intriguer in the cabinet. We doubt much if 
such men ever feel the ‘‘ calm sunshine of the 
heart.” We mean by the simile, those who 
perform the duties of good citizens, without os- 
tentation, and fulfil all the social obligations 
agreeably to the promptings of an honest con- 
science; who oppress not the poor, and offer 
not servile adulation to the rich; who have a 
tear of compassion for the unfortunate, and an 
outstretched hand to succor the needy; who are 
frugal without being penurious, and liberal, yet 
not extravagant; whose hearts hide not an un- 
charitable or unkind thought; whose tongues 
utter not a calumny; with a mind as indepen- 
dent as the attributes of honor can make it, & 
a competence that places them beyond the bay- 
ing of misfortune; whose family circle is the 
centre of present pleasures, and from which di- 
verge bright anticipations of the future; who 
are strangers to the storms of passion which 
wreck the soul, and to that sluggish, inert still- 
ness, that enervates the body.—It is such men 
who enjoy the Indian summer of life. On them 
alone fall the mild rays of its silvery sun. 
They can look back on their life without re- 
morse; they can turn over the journal of their 
actions without meeting aught which they would 
desire to erase, or that would bring a blush of 
shame to their cheeks, or a pang of regret to 
their hearts. Not a cloud obscures the sky of 
their existence from the zenith to the horizon. 
No injured innocence whispers to them of un- 
redressed wrongs; no slanders darken the ret- 
rospection. The good man’s conscience up- 
braids him not with the persecution of the weak, 
or the secret ruin of the strong. Nor widows’ 
tears nor orphans’ cry disturbs the serenity of 
the scene, all is mild and placid as a river that 
ripples over diamonds, or the calm glow of an 
Indian summer evening. Be our life’s evening 
such! — Picayune. 
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The Editor will lay before its readers all new and jm. 


portant discoveries in subjects coming within the designs of 
the paper, that may be made within his knowledge, ang 
also such practical information as may fall under his ow, 
observation. He will spare no pains in striving to render 
the paper worthy the patronage and support of an enlight. 
ened community ; and he has assurance of assistance jn 
ais labors from many of the best practical and theoreticaj 
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Mote attention will be paid te the Mechanical and Sciep- 
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means of engravings of machinery and implements, plans 
of farm buildings—@rawings of animals, §c. as well as 
some cuts of a miscellaneous character, calculated to inter- 
est the juvenile portion of our readers. 


We shall take special pains to furnish our readers, week- 
ly, with a condensed Summary of all the most important 
news, both foreign and domestic,—and also occasional re- 
ports of the markets, price carrent---Bank note ‘Table, §c. 
During the Session of Congress and the State Legislature 


condensed and impartial Reports of the most important pro- 
ceedings will be furnished at an early period. 


The Publishers, in order that they may keep pace with 
he improvements of the day, and to show that they are not 


ayo for the patronage that has heretofore been exten- 
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to them, have determined tv procure new and smaller 


type for the printing of the next Volume, and-will therefore 


be enabled to give ONE FOURTH MORE MATTER on 
the same sized sheet, as well as furnish a neater paper, ut 
the former low price and accommodating terms. In or- 
der to do this without pecuniary loss, they respectfully so- 
licit a continuance as well as an 1NCREASE Of patronage. 
Will oar friends, who are aware of the importance of an 
Agricultural publication, mention the subject to their neigl- 
bors, and thereby, perhaps, confer a favor on them as 
well as us ? 

In short, we feel confident in saying that we hope to 
make the EIGHTH Votume, EQUAL if not SUPERIOR 
in point of interest, value, and mechanical execution, to 
any of its predecessors. 


TERMS.---The FarmeER will be printed weekly, a 
Winthrop, in quarto fourm, making an annual volume of 
ovER 400 PAGes, to which will be givena Title Puge 
and Indez.---Price $2,00, per annum, if paid within the 
year---2,50 will be charged, if payment be delayed beyond 
the year. 

In any town where we have not less than six subscribers 
we will appoint an Agent who will receive the pay for a 
year’s subscription in grain or any kind of produce that is 
not liable'to be injured by frost, (if delivered within the 
year,) at such price as it may be worth in said town. 

Postmasters and others who will obtain SIX responsi- 
ble subscribers, and act as Agents, shall receive a copy 
for their services, so Jong as that number continue their 
subscription. . 

*.* One dollar and seventy five cents, cash, in 
ADVANCE, paid to us free of charge, will be receiv- 
ed fora year’ssubscription. Sixteen dollars in Advance 
for TEN COPIES. And for Twenty dollars in Ad- 
vance, we will forward TEN COPIES to any Post Uflice 
FREE OF POSTAGE. 

[Ce The names of subscribers for the eighth volome 
should be forwarded before the first of January next, 
when the volume commences. 

IP It has been decided by the Post Master General 
that Post Masters have a right to enclose money and for- 
ward the names of subscribers, free of Postage. 

Letters and Communications to receive attention must 

i the Publishers, Free of Postage. 
haan NOYES & ROBBINS. 
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